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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 


Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
(Continued from page 708 ) 

Benjamin Lay, the friend, we had almost 
said the only friend, of Ralph Sandiford, was 
born at Colchester, Great Britain, A.D, 1677. 
He was certainly one of the most eccentric 
individuals in appearance and action of whom 
we have any account, and as we look upon 
his picture, we are reminded of the descrip- 
tion Richard III. gives of himself, which ap- 
plies in some respects to Benjamin Lay, for 
truly was he 
“ Deformed, disfigured; sent into this breathing 

world scarce half made up.” 
A dwarf in stature, with a hunch back and 
projecting chest; a disproportionately large 
head; an exceedingly Piety face, almost 
covered by a snow-white bushy beard, which 
hung profusely on his breast ; a slender body, 
supported by ridiculously thin legs; bony arms 
of extraordinary length; these were some of 
the physical characteristics of this singular 
man. His dress, which was made of flax or 
tow, (because he was opposed to robbing ani- 


Although “cheated of feature by dissem- 
bling nature,” this curious specimen of hu- 
manity was endowed with excellent good 
sense and strong natural abilities. His de- 
termination and energy of character were 
truly remarkable, and enabled him to push 
forward his favorite opinions, (in season and 
out of season), with a persistence which op- 
position seemed but to encourage. His tem- 
per was violent, but 

‘*he bore his anger as the flint bears fire.” 

He was severe in his rebukes to the oppres- 
sor, but was ever the friend and champion of 
the oppressed. A Quaker by birth and edu- 
cation, he early manifested an erratic dispo- 
sition, not in keeping with the staid sobriety 
which “ becometh a Friend.” He actively par- 
ticipated in ene affairs during his _resi- 
dence in England, for which cause he was 
“dealt with” by the Society; nevertheless, 
he continued to visit their meetings, and was 
identified with Friends during his long and 
useful life. 

When a boy, he was apprenticed to a glove 
maker, but soon tiring of the business, he be- 


mals of their natural covering), consisted of} came an assistant to his brother on a farm. 


home-made light grey knee breeches ; coat and 
vest of similar material and color, cut in the 


This also becoming irksome, he resolved. to 
“follow the sea,” an employment for which 


lainest manner; a slouched or cocked hat;|he had a natural inclination. From 1698 to. 
ong stockings and half boots. On his exten- | 1710, he led the life of a sailor, during which 
sive pedestrian journeys, (for he never would | time he saw much of the world. In the lat- 
ride if he could avoid it), he usually carried a| ter year, he returned to his native town, and’ 
heavy cane. married one of his countrywomen, who was. 
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an approved minister among Friends. Her 
physical conformation, strange to say, resem- 
bled -his own in some striking respects. She 
was hunch-backed and otherwise deformed, 
and was about his size; so that this odd 
couple was sometimes taken for brother and 
sister. She was intelligent, also, and sympa- 
thized with her husband in some of his pecu- 
liar views, and they appear to have lived to- 


which occurred in the year 1741-2. 


Lay was not a man who could long remain | Pharoah’s lean Kine; and I may say their 


inactive, and it was while he was at home af- 
ter his marriage that he identified himself 
with public affairs. He took strong ground 
against the imposition of tithes, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an audience with the 
King, on which occasion he presented his 
majesty with John Milton’s pamphlet on the 
removal of hirelings out of the church. In 
1718, with his wife, (Sarah), he removed to the 
Island of Barbadoes, where he successfully 
prosecuted mercantile business. Here, as in 
Sandiford’s case, he became an eye-witness to 
the horrors of slavery. Although he informs 
us, in the preface to his book, that “the 
Lord, by his spirit, manifested the Evil to 
me before I was twelve years of age, and 
since, from time to time, | have drawings in 
mind to reprove and testify against it,”—nev- 
ertheless, it was at Barbadoes that he dedicated 
himself anew to the spread of anti-slavery 
principles. He preached so continually, at 
the slaveholders on the Island, and to the 
slaves, that the former became incensed, and 
threatened him with violence if he remained 
among them. Yet he continued to reside 
there for several years afterwards, and until 
that “ Dear creature,” (his wife), “seeing the 
evil and the danger, was willing and desir- 
ous to leave the Island ;” not so much, how- 
ever, from fear of personal injury, but because 
“of being leavened into the very nature of the 
inhabitants’ pride and oppression.” 

In 1731, this loving couple removed to 
Philadelphia, and soon thereafter Lay com- 
menced his labors among Friends, and lived 
to see the Society which he loved protest as a 
body against the iniquity of slaveholding, by 
making all participation therein by any of its 
members a disownable offence. 

In his book subsequently published, he thus 
alludes to the experience of himself and wife 
with the slaves in Barbadoes., 

“The poor blacks would come to our shop 
and store, Hunger Starved, almost ready to 

rish with Hunger and sickness ; great num- 
bid of them would come to trade with us, 
for they seemed to love and admire us, we 
deing pretty much alike in stature and other- 
ways; and my Dear Wife would often be 
giving them something for the Mouth, which 


| 
| 


| 





was very engaging, you that read this may 
be sure, in their deplorable condition. . . , 
These wretches being in Town in this mis. 
erable condition, with but a crum of good or 
bad to put into their mouths, ready to drop, 
as they walked or crawled along the streets, 
many of them, hearing of us, (for we were 
very much known amongst them), they would 


|come to our door, if they came before we 
gether in much harmony until her death, | 


were gone to Meeting, and there they would 
stand as thick as Bees, but much more like 


appearance was dismal enough to move a 
very hard heart. So we used to give them a 
little something at Times, as we found some 
Freedom, considering our Circumstances. 
But if we gave to some and did not to all, 
as to be sure we could not, O! how the 
poor creatures would look. I say many 
hundreds would come and flock about us; 
and them that received, O! how thankful 
with bended knees; but them that did not, 
what words can set forth the dejected sinking 
looks that appeared in their countenances— 
Shall I ever forget them ?” 

In the contemplation of this evil, as prac- 
ticed by the Society of Friends, Lay relieves 
his burdened heart in the following earnest 
petition. “O Lord God See where will 
this practice lead us, that are called thy peo- 
ple, Dearest God, and make so great a profes- 
sion of being led and guided by Thy Eternal 
Spirit, which is the glorious Truth, unchange- 
able and precious and without end. But I 
trust, Dearest One, thou will be pleased to 
stop and end this practice, that is more like 
Hell than Heaven, to be sure.” 

It was after his removal to Philadelphia 
that Lay read Sandiford’s anti-slavery book. 
Sandiford at this time was broken in health, 
and had sought an asylum in his country 
home. Lay took up the work so nobly begun 
by his predecessor, and, with characteristic 
earnestness, dealt hard blows at the giant 
evil. He says of himself, “I never was 
owner of a slave, and all Friends in Barba- 
does could never persuade me to purchase 
one,” so that he could consistently denounce 
the practice. ; 

By his eccentricity, as well as by his 
preaching and writing, he sought to influence 
others, as the following anecdote will show. 
On one occasion he visited Burlington Yearly 
Meeting, having cencealed beneath his coat 
a bladder filled with blood, or something re- 
sembling it in color; and aeword. After re- 
lieving his mind to those assembled, he drew 
his sword in that peaceful congregation,pierced 
the bladder with it, and sprinkled its contents 
over those who were near him, prophetically 
remarking: “ Thus shall God shed the blood 
of those persons who enslave their fellow 





creatures.” One cold winter day, he stood 


at the gate of a meeting house, with one leg | 


and foot bare, Some Friends expressed their 
fears of the consequences attending this un- 


necessary exposure, to whom he replied: | 
“You pretend compassion for me, but you | 
don’t feel for the poor slaves in your fields, | 


who go all winter only half clad.” Lay se- 
creted the child of one of his neighbors, who 
was the owner of a young colored girl, that 


his neighbor might realize, somewhat, the | 
anguish the parents of his slave must have | 


felt when she was torn from them and sold. 
He was invited to partake of a meal at the 
house of a friend, but discovering a black at- 


manaslave?”’ An affirmative answer being 


given, he immediately left the house, remark- | 


ing to the friend, “Then I will not share with 
thee the fruits of unrighteousness.” 


entirely to attacks upon slavery. He de- 
nounced the extravagances of his day when- 
ever opportunity offered, By way of illus- 
tration, we copy the following from the Ga- 
zelte of March 25, 1742: 

“On Monday, about noon, being in the 
time of the general meeting of Friends, Benj. 
Lay, the Pythagorian Cynical philosopher, 


bore a public testimony against the vanity of 
Tea Drinking, by devoting to destruction, in 
the market place, a large parcel of valuable 
china, &c:, belonging to his deceased wife. 
He mounted a stall, on which he had placed the 
box of ware, and when the people were gath- 
ered around him, he began to break it peace- 


meal, with a hammer. He was interrupted 
by the populace, who threw him and his box 


to the ground, and scrambling for the sacri- | 


fice, carryed off as much of it as they could 
get. Several would have purchased the china 
of him, before he attempted to destroy it, but 
he refused to take any price for it.” 


From principle, Lay drank nothing but | 


water or milk, and was strictly a vegetarian 
in diet. Hence his opposition to the then 
‘luxury of Tea Drinking. It is, however, as 


an opposer of the system of slavery that we | 
His chief business | 
seems to have been to carry forward the work | 


are to consider him. 


which Sandiford had left unfinished, and the 
field of his labor was, for the most part, in 
the Society of Friends, whose 
avowed. 
nection with that 
severely against t 


“cruel only to be kind.” His attention, 
however, was not exclusively confined to 


Friends. 
He was in the habit of visiting the various 
churches in and aroupd Philadelphia, and 


| whenever he felt prompted to go, 
tendant at the table, he inquired: “Is this | 


| borne with, I suppose, and more. 
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| speaking on his favorite theme after the ser- 
vice was over. He once attended the church 
at Oxford, Penna., clothed in sack-cloth ; 
and, when the sermon was concluded, he re- 
marked; “I don’t approve of all your minis- 
ter has said ; but I am not here to find fault 
| with his preaching ; I came here to cry aloud 
against your practice of slaveholding.” His 
addresses on such occasions, were usually un- 
welcome, and he was not unfrequently ejected 
from meeting-houses, This course was some- 
times adopted even by the peaceable Friends, 
He did not resist any such attempt, but it 
never prevented his attendance at meetings 
He fre- 
quently declared against such unchristian 
conduct, (for such he esteemed it to be), and 
sometimes in severe language, as will appear 


| by the following: “ Upon a time, when I was 
| reasoning with an eminent preacher, (R. J.), 


Lay does not seem to have devoted himself! at his house in Philada., concerning that 


great Goliah, Negro or Slave Keeping, which 
hath defied the little army of the living God 
so many years, and still continues so to do, 
he, the said R. J., was pleased, then and 
there, to tell me that I loved the Negroes 
better than I did my friends; and accused 
me, at Stephen Jenkin’s house, before mapy 
witnesses, of being the death of my Dear 
Wife, and a Persecutor of the Church ; but 
before that, I charged him with being instru- 
mental in separating my Dear Wife from me, 
by Death, in writing for a separate Certifi- 
eate for my Wife, to a meeting to which we 
never did belong, as if he, and two or three 
more, had a mind to separate us, which is 
now brought to pass. j shall leave them 
to the great Judge of Heaven and Earth. 
If He will be pleased to forgive them, I hope 
I shall in time. But these things must be 
When [ 





‘fault between him and thee. 


rinciples he | 
With a license, which his con- | 
pone permitted, he spoke | 
1e evils which he saw im- | 
peded their spiritual progress, but he was | 


have said to some Friends, Negro Keepers, 
and their adherents, that it seemed a little 
strange or novel, that a friend should be hur- 


| ried out of Meetings so constantly and roughly 


before he be disowned or some way dealt 
with, for some disorder or other, contrary to 
the known and acknowledged Discipline of 
Friends as a People. If thv Brother is over- 
taken in a fault, go to him, and tell him his 
If he hears 
thee, thou hast gained thy Brother. If he 
will not hear thee, then take two or three 
with thee. If he will not hear them, then 
take him to the church; and if he will not 
hear the church, then, not till then, cast him 
forth. My Dear Friends have any of these 
| things beea done to Benj. Lay? And yet 





| still continue to cast him out, cast him out, 

cast him out, he is a troublesome fellow, and 
| has been so for many years. What do you 
| think of these things, you brave Gospel Min- 
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isters that keep your slaves to work for you, 
to maintain youand yoursin PRIDE, Pride 
and much Idleness and Laziness, and fulness 
of Bread—the sins of Sodom? How do these 


things become your pluin dress, demure coun- | 


tenance, feigned Humility, all but Hypocricy, 
which, according to Truth’s testimony, must 
have the hottest place in Hell? O! that no 


Preacher might be suffered to appear in our | 


meetings, but such as were clear of this sinful 
practice, Slave Keeping, as well as all others. 
Then, we should have but a few Preachers 
for a time, I think, but much better preach- 
ing. I can truly say, with great sincerity, I 





tle of the city, and in 1732 he removed to a 
eave, which he had built on the old York 
Road, some six miles north of Philada. In 
this humble home he and his wife resided for 
more than nine years. It was here that he 
prepared his Book for the press, which he 
published in 1737. Almost daily he visited 
the “ busy haunts of men” to disseminate his 
principles, and was sometimes honored with 


| distinguished guests, whose curiosity, doubt- 


less, Jed them to his cave. It is related that 
Governor Richard Penn and Dr. Franklin 
once dined with him in this strange abode, 
His table was bountifully spread with vegeta- 


write not these things to offend, but to inform, | bles and fruit, and they were invited to help 


caution and advise them that are concerned, 
to pray to the Lord for Wisdom and strength 


themselves, Lay remarking : “ This is not the 
kind of fare you have at home, but it is good 


of Faith, to quit their hands of them before | enough for you or me, and such as it is, you 


it is too late. 


A day of Vengeance will| are welcome to eat of it.” 


It was during the 


come. QO! 0! that my soul could find some | year 1737 that Lay conceived it to be his 


relief for the distress that it hath been in | duty to fast. 


for seventeen years and more, at times, on 
this sad account; but if Friends will not 
hear, QO! believe me, mine eyes shall weep 
sore in secret.” 

Although a preacher himself, Lay felt called 
upon todeclaim against some of the faults of 
Ministers in his Society. He says: “It seems 
as ifsome of our Ministers, (I was going to 
say many), have forgot the great Benefits of 
Silent Meetings, if ever they rightly knew it, 
that they are so restless in them, and must 
be hammering and hammering. The noise 
of the Workman’s tool was not to be heard 
in Building the outward temple; and much 
Jess the inward, which is the work of God 
himself. ... When our Meetings on first 
days, or other days, are a little settled in Si- 
lence, and the Children in the Kingdom in 
their heavenly places, and their Father be- 
gins to feed them, up stands, maybe, a crackt 
Trumpet with an uncertain sound ; or, perad- 
venture, an old broken Cistern, with a little 
thick muddy water at bottom, kept in for the 
Meeting, and there thrown out among the 
Children, when in Truth it is hardly fit for 
swine. Now if such stuff be countenanced, 
encouraged and commended by our Elders 
and Ministers, some of them, what a condi- 
tion is the church in which should be without 
spot or wrinkle?’ Much more might be 
quoted from Benj. Lay’s writings to illus- 
trate the character of the man, but the above 
must suffice, at least for the present. - 

Although this singular being was almost 
continually laboring among bis fellows, visit- 
ing churches, meeting-houses and other places 
of public resort, travelling great distances on 
foot, to plead with men of influence, some of 
whom became his personal friends, in behalf 
of the oppressed, yet he loved retirement. He 
preferred the quiet of the countay to the bus- 


| lie in bed. 


He attempted to abstain from 
food for forty days, in imitation of the Sa- 
viour, and persisted in his efforts for a period 
of three weeks. His strength after the ninth 
day began to fail, and he was compelled to 
A loaf of bread was, at his re- 
quest, placed near him on a table, upon which 
he often looked, remarking to himself: “ Ben- 
jamin, thou seest it, but thou must not eat it.” 
In vain did his wife urge him to partake of 
food. He would allow nothing but water to 
pass his lips. Finally, as his system grew 
weaker, his mind began to wander, which 
being perceived, suitable food was adminis- 
tered, and he soon rallied. 

In 1741-2, to relieve his dear Sarah from 
the responsibility of cave-keeping, or, as we 
moderns would say, house-keeping, they found 
a home in the family of John Phipps, near 
Abington Meeting house ; but soon after this 
change of residence, his loving partner sick- 
ened and died. After her death, Benjamin 
Lay was left almost alone in the world. 
They had not been blessed with children ; all 
his relatives were deceased, and, perhaps, out- 
side of the kind family with whom he lived, 
there was none to sympathize with him in his 
sorrow. The infirmities of age, coupled with 
his sore affliction, he regarded, in a philoso- 
phical Christian spirit, as being a portion of 
those “ills which flesh is heir to,” and pur- 
sued his labors with unfaltering energy. y 
devoted a portion of his time to visiting 
schools, and sought to impress the minds of 
the children with the iniquity of slavery. In 
the spirit of an universal philanthropy, he 
was the first to suggest an improvement in 
the penal code of Pennsylvania, which was 
subsequently adopted; viz.: to punish the 
criminal by imprisonment, at hard labor, 
rather than deprive him of life for trivial of- 
fences. There is but one crime now on our 
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statute books which is punishable by death, | to square his actions by this Christian rule, 
and may we not look forward to the time/ and that when summoned to leave the world, 
when even the murderer shall be ,spared the | he realized that faithfulnesss thereto was a 
ignominious death of the gallows; when the | Passport into the mansions of the blessed. 
moral sense of the community shall protest (To be continued ) 

against this relic of barbarism, and suggest —_—_————_—_ 

some effective and Christian plan alike for For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

the protection of the community, and the re- REFLECTIONS. 

formation of the criminal. Thankful for the 
progress we have already made, we should re- 
member that Benjamin Lay first aroused pub- 
lic sentiment on this question, and thus laid | 
the foundation for all subsequent improve- 
ment. ‘ 

He, also, was among the first who prophe- 
sied the pernicious consequences which have 
since been realized, resulting from the too 
free importation of spirituous liquors into 
our country, During the last year of his 
life, he tried to induce a Friend to promise 
him that his body, after his death, should be 
burned, and the ashes thrown into the sea. 


Another epoch in the History of Time! 
And as these successive periods recur, the 
mind involuntarily takes a retrospect of the 
past and paints in imagination a picture of 
the future. But how closely are they united! 
Who can distinguish the connecting link, 
furmed of the instant-present, which, no soon- 
er here, than it too is gone? 

But what of the year that has just de- 
parted? “ Its work is done, its account made 
up;” and though we might find cause of 
alarm and discouragement were we to consult 
the Calendar of Crime for the year,—dwell 
He gave no reason for this strange request, | sh oe ee 
but offered the person one hundred pounds if| poignant grief—yet we would pause here only 
he would attend to it. The offer was declined, | long enough to Sesive::this ilensenidé tations. 


and the subject was not again alluded to. It} tion, “ Avoid all approaches to evil ;” remem- 
was about this time he was made acquainted | bering 


with the fact that the Society of Friends had “¢ Vice is a monster of so foul a mien, 
determined to make slaveholding a disown- That to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
able offence. The old man listened atten- Yet seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
tively and with joyous heart to the intelligence We first endure, then pity, then embrace,” 
thus communicated, and, rising from hischair,| In contrast then with the dark side of the 
devoutly remarked; “Thanksgiving and praise | picture, let us turn tothe brighter and see if 
be rendered unto the Lord God—I can now | the record stands not in favor of the right and 
die in peace.” good. Could every heart that has been com- 
Not many days after, whilst absent from | forted by the sweet sympathy of a loving 
home, he was taken suddenly ill, and at his | friend, proclaim it to the public ear, how far 
own request was conveyed to the residence of| would they outnumber the former class! 
a friend. Here he remained about two} Many have been the calls for aid to suffering 
weeks, and thence peacefully departed this| humanity; one rapidly succeeding another, 
life on the 3d of the 2d month, (February), | and yet none have been made in vain. The 
1759, aged 82. He was buried at Abington, | heart is touched, the hand responds, the 
in the ground attached to Friends’ meeting-| purse is opened and relief given ; blessing not 
house, only the recipient but the giver, who may 
Thus lived and died one of the most ec-| hear the beautiful language, “ Inasmuch as 
centric men of whom we have any record. | yedid it to the least of these, ye did it unto 
For nearly half a century he bore his testi-| me.” A blessed and full reccompense! 
mony agsinstslavery. Twenty-eight yearsof| Again: For every temptation to which 
his life were passed in Pennsylvania, and be- | the erring has yielded, how many aspirations 
cause of his singular appearance, and per-| have arisen for strength to stand firmly for 
sistent labors among all classes of people, in| the right! And while some may not have 
town and country, it is probable that nearly | fully realized the answer to their petitions, 
every man and woman, and almost every | many, we trust, have known their strength 
child in the State, was familiar with Benjamin | and confidence renewed; their foundation 
Lay, the friend and protector of the despised | made more sure. Therefore let us not take 
and oppressed. too sad a leave of the past, but rather see if 
It. is related that the question was once | there is not cause of thankfulness for the 
tauntingly put to him: “ Mr. Lay, what is the | progress made, Is there not an awakening 
shortest way to Heaven?” His prompt re- | in the religious world? an acknowledgment 
ply was, “ Do justly, love mercy and walk | of the need of greater spirituality to corres- 
humbly with thy God.” We doubt not but | pond with our profession? Is not the world 
that amid all his eccentricities he endeavored | almost ready for the rising up of a George 






















































































































































































































































































Fox,a John Wesley or a Martin Luther? 
They may be now under the preparing Hand. 

Neither is the political world all darkness. 
Though many in our Legislative Halls may 
be influenced by self-aggrandizement or 
party-spirit as a motive power, there are oth- 
ers laboring conscientiously for the promotion 
of justice and the welfare of the country. 
Many noble and true have been removed 
from their labors within the past year, yet 
the work still goes on, proving that He by 
whose power the world exists, entrusts no 
great movement to one man alone, but con- 
tinues to raise up and qualify successors to 
carry on the work. So we may enter hope- 
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business meeting following was marked with 
much harmony and condescension, with earnest 
desires for a deeper growth in religious 
knowledge. 

On Fitth-day, a public meeting for worship 
in the usual course was held, and attended 
quite largely by Friends and others, many 
of whom were young people. The refreshing 
stream of the gospel of peace flowed freely to 
the strengthening of the exercised mind, and 
the comforting of mourners in Zion. The 
meeting closed in a sweet feeling of devotion, 
and Friends retired to their respective homes 
with thankful hearts for the favor. The 
colored people shared also in the concern of 


fully and trustfully upon the New Year,| the ministers from abroad; meetings being 


fearing not the sword will be again unsheathed 
for a savage warfare, but rather that civiliza- 
tion and Christianity will go hand in hand, 





held among them at two of their meeting- 
houses, to general satisfaction. The widely 
scattered meetings of Friends, within the 


and the Golden Rule be more strictly ob-| Quarter, claimed the attention of Friends 


served. 
Science, too, is rapidly advancing, dispel- 


ing bigotry and superstition, and disclosing | them. 


the beauty and harmony of creation ; thus 
leading the mind up to creation’s God. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
First mo. 1st, 1870. 





For Frien4s’ Intelligencer. 
SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Being privileged to meet with Friends of 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting, held on the 
First day of the Twelfth month last, I thought 
a short account of it might be suitable for the 
Intelligencer. The Meeting was held at Cam- 
den, Del., having been adjourned to that place 
in the Eighth month last. Heretofore it had 
been held twice in the year at Little Creek, 
and twice at Third Haven. But on account 
of removals by death and otherwise of Friends 
at Little Creek, the Meeting there has become 
so reduced as to be no longer held; and the 
ancient house, in good repair, now stands 
closed, And it was concluded to hold the 
Quarterly Meeting at Camden, that being 
more central and of easy access : many families 
of Friends continuing to reside there. 

The Select Meeting was held in the after- 
noon of the day preceding the Quarter, and 
was said to be about as large as usual, with 
the addition of two ministering Friends from 
Baltimore, and two from a neighboring Quar- 
terly Meeting. The opportunity was in a 
good degree refreshing. ‘Twelfth month Ist, 
fourth day of the week, the Quarterly Meeting 
convened at the eleventh hour, and although 
not large, yet the punctuality in time of 
gathering, and the feeling of reverence which 
prevailed throughout, during which much 
good counsel was handed forth, impressed us, 
and at the close of the first meeting we felt 
that we had been blessed together. 





The | disappeared long ago, and away off in the 


travelling with minutes, and the way appear- 
ing clear, appointments were made to attend 


W.H. 
Upper Greenwich, N. J., First month 1, 1870. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHRISTMAS DAY ON THE PRAIRIES. 

This is Christmas day, 1869. I write 
it down, not that it will soon be forgotten, 
for it has been a day of events calculated 
to impress both the heart and memory. 
How fast the year has gone, and what a short 
time it seems since this day one year ago, and 
yet much has been crowded upon the pages of 
life’s history. I turn the leaves back one by 
one with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow. 
It is better to be so, better far that the sun is 
sometimes hidden by the clouds, even though 
they be dark and lowering; we enjoy the 
brightness more when they will have passed 
away. 

How short-sighted we are, and what vain 
attempts we make to lift the veil which hangs 


suspended between us and the great to come. 


Little did I dream, this time last year, that 
my Christmas to day would be spent upon the 
Prairies of Nebraska, yet I many times feel 
thankful that Destiny has shaped my course 
in this direction. 

This morning I sat at the window of our 
cheerful little parlor, looking upon the outer 
world. The sun seemed to shine with unusual 
brightness to-day, making the many little 
diamonds sparkle upon the ae of glass, 
where the frost-king scattered them last night. 

The air is keer. and clear and cold, and the 
life-giving elixer sends the blood coursing 
through the veins, making the step elastic, 


‘and glowing upon the cheek with the ruddy 


hue of health. 
The soft purple haze of Indian summer has 
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distance the cerulean blue of Heaven is} Old warriors, too, and braves whose long 


bending down to meet and kiss the’ snow- 
capped tops of a thousand little hills. 

j wonder if the beautiful snow is lying on 
the hills and in the valleys afar in the East, 
and if it covers a lonely little grave made 
when the flowers were first blooming in the 
early spring? I wonder if the wreath is there 
still, and the bouquet placed by loving hearts 
and hands? I know the bloom and beauty 
are gone, but the fragrance may still linger 
around the faded and withered leaves and 
stems. 

This seemed a day to stir up the thoughts 
and send them drifting back to the past, and 
I felt a shadow creeping slowly over the 
sunny path ahead; then I remembered, that 
to keep the mind and hands busily employed, 
was the best. remedy for feelings of sadness or 


gloom, and I soon banished them, for there | 





locks were streaked with silver, and whose 
weather-beaten brows and scarred visages 
betrayed a severe combat with life and its be- 
setting foes, threw aside their gay blankets or 
old robes which alone lay between the dark 
“broadcloth” which Nature gave them and 
the winds of winter, and stepped into their 
unaccustomed garments with an awkward- 
ness and lack of grace, then sat them down 
by the log fire in the old mud wigwam, feeling 
good and warm, and a smile of quiet satis- 
faction and contentment hitherto unknown 
rested upon their faces; and as we lifted the 
old half-worn buffalo robe, and crept through 
the small opening into daylight and pure air 
again, we were assured that even the poor 


| untutored savage was remembered and kindly 


cared for,and made acquainted with comforts 
and blessings which we many times thank- 


was plenty for me, and the dear parents, too, | lessly enjoy. 


to do: plenty indeed to do; and I think now | 


that the pleasure has been far greater to-day, 
than feasting and merry-making even with 
the dear people at home. And as I write 
to-night, though a little weary, I cannot but 
feel that our efforts have been crowned with 
a blessing which sweetens all toil. 

Last night while Santa Claus was filling 
the stockings of thousands of little ones in the 
more civilized world, He who clothes the 
lillies of the field, remembered the dependant 
children of the forest ; and his devoted labor- 
ers in the broad field of charity—they whose 
tender hearts are ever ulive to the sufferings 
of indigent and unfortunate humanity, they 
whose hands are ready and willing to act in 
concert with these promptings of their better 


| 


} 


nature—were led into this new field where | 


charity and benevolence will surely reap a 
reward both here and in Heaven. 

To these sources, then, do we look with 
feelings of more than common gratitude. 
Thirteen hundred dollars’ worth of warm, com- 
fortable, home-made clothing, and mary things 
sorely needed beside, came from the kind 
Friends of Richmond, Indiana. 

We felt, indeed, that we were going on an 
errand of mercy, as we bounded over the wide 
waste of prairie, wrapped up and snugly tuck- 
ed in with plenty of robes, in the great roomy 
Bob-sleigh. 

Many little fingers and toes, pinched by 
the cold, were made warm as a toast to-day. 
Many shivering, half naked forms have been 
clad in thick linsey dresses, and goft woolen 
hoods have covered heads that have depended 
upon the long jetty locks to protect them. 


Christmas day is nearly over now, and the 
hands of the clock are pointing to hours sng- 
gestive of sleep. May we all live to enjoy 


many another happy Christmas. EMiLiE. 
Omaha Agency, 


Nebraska. 


es Snapirge 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I believe I can fully enter into sympathy 
with any one who has been called to pass 
through a trial like thine. To know the joy 
taken out of our life-path, is indeed a sorrow, 
which the poor human heart is prone to shrink 
from and rebel against; but | have learned 
to believe this blow is oft in tenderest mercy 
sent, and my desire is that all may bow under 
it, until it has worked out for us the redeem- 
ing good that Infinite Wisdom designed it 
should; and my experience has been, that 
when we have none on earth to lean upon, 
we realize the Scripture promise fulfilled, 
“Thy Maker is thy husband; the Lord of 
hosts is his name ; and thy Redeemer the holy 
one of Israel; the God of the whole earth 
shall he be called.” 





My judgment so fully accords with the re- 
marks of H. M., that Ll am induced to send 
them to thee for insertion among your “Scraps 
from unpublished letters.” The want of kind 
firraness in parents when their little ones ask 
for improper indulgences, may indeed be con- 
sidered a great evil. It is well sometimes to 
place the responsibility of decision upon the 


Bright black eyes peeped at us, and little | children, but it is truly unwise to do this be- 


rows of pearls, shining from happy faces, be- 
tokened hearts beating beneath the new garb | 
—made glad and joyous. 


fore the child is old enough to bear this re- 
sponsibility ; neither have the parents a right 
to throw their duties from their own shoul- 
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ders upon those unprepared to receive them— 
when there is failure in such cases, the ac- 
countability is with the parent. 

“A Word to Parents:—One of the crying 
sins of the present day is the want of parental 
authority. Few children show reverence and 
implicit obedience to just authority. The 
parent asks and reasons, the child refuses, 
and the matter ends. It is even made worse 
often by the parent closing the controversy 
by saying, perhaps in the presence of a visit- 
or, ‘I can do nothing with that boy.’ Pa- 
rents should utter few commands, but when 
they do, should enforce instant and unques- 
tioning obedience, They must not, in many 
eases, labor to convince the child that he 
ought to do or discontinue this or that, and 
when they do, if they fail to convince, they 
must compel. God makes the parent respon- 
sible, and it is foolish, wicked and impracti- 
cable to devolve that responsibility on the 
child. 

“ Bringing little children forward to display 
themselves at exhibitions, anniversaries, pic- 
nics, etc., is disastrous in every respect, and 
especially promotes vanity, pride and love of 
admiration. It may amuse the audience, but 
it is destructive to the child’s best character- 
istics.” H. M. 


When convinced I was required to make 
some change in my dress, I thought it too 
little a thing, not worthy of being called a 
sacrifice or trial, as it would be undoubtedly 
to a person not in membership with a Society 
which enjoins plainness of apparel; but the 
case with me would be different indeed, aud 
compliance be made easy. But then I re- 
membered the opinions I had heard expressed 
by this, that and the other of my friends, and 
what I had myself declared of the “ irration- 
ality of the Quaker bonnet, which was neither 
so simp!e nor useful as straw, nor so pleasant ;” 
and now I should be considered a fool by these, 
and without doubt harassed with questions or 
shunned. With these views and expectations 
I left home, prepared, as I thought, and will- 
ing to encounter opposition and difficulty. 
But nothing of this kind was experienced. I 
felt peace, for having done, in this instance, 
what [ thought was my duty, and my heart 
swelled at every expression of love and sym- 
pathy from my friends, particularly from 
those I had prejudged as cold and distant. 

How often do we magnify anticipated dif- 
ficulties, and sometimes even suffer them to 
stand in the way of a full submission to the 


behests of Him, who knoweth our frame and | 


remembereth that we are dust, and who will 
not lay upon our feeble shoulders any greater 
burden than we can bear. Surely my expe- 
rience during my late visit to you, as well as 
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my previous shrinking from it, should teach 
me to trust in His wisdom and love. I desire 
to learn this lesson more perfectly than I haye 
yet done. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 15, 1870, 





Minp tHE Licutr.—This comprehensive 
exhortation appears to have first found ex. 
pression through George Fox, who is called 
the Founder of the Society of Friends. It 
points to the substance of that faith, which he 
felt called upon to profess, when he stood 
alone in the Christian World, as a promul- 
gator of the great Truth that the Lord is the 
teacher of his people, through the immediate 
inspiration of his Spirit. 

If we would attempt to examine the appli- 
cation of this exhortation in its full scope, we 
must recognize this Light as an emanation 
from the great Source of light, life, wisdom, 
power and love; in all which manifestations 
it is spoken of in Seripture. “It was the true 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” (John i. 9)—“ and the life was 
the light of men.” John i, 4.—“ To one is 
given by tke Spirit the word of wisdom.” 1 
Cor. xii. 8.—“ He giveth power to his people.” 
Ps. Ixviii. 35.—*“ Not given the spirit of fear 
but of love.” 2 Tim. i. 7.—We also recognize 
it as “ Christ within our hope of glory ”—The 
alone saving power—The Life of God in the 
soul of man—The witness for Truth—The 
anointing—The “unspeakable Gift.” Through 
all these different manifestations our various 
wants are met, We need not walk in dark- 
ness, for we have the Light of life. Are we 
lacking in wisdom? A supply from the 
Fountain is ever ready. Are we weak? Here 
is the fulness of Strength. And if in our in- 
tercourse with others we meet with those 
“ whose teeth are spears and arrows,” (Psalm 
Ivii, 4,) our armor of defence is nigh at hand. 
Heavenly Love will preserve in this hour of 
trial, and shield us when dangers lie thickly 
scattered along our paths. 

The exhortation, “ Mind the Light,” comes 
home to every man. It is of personal value 
to every rational being, and it is greatly im- 
portant that we receive it compliantly. 

This Light maketh all things manifest. If 
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it be heeded, it will show each one what to do, 
and what to leave undone. It will reveal the 
duties of the day, and so illuminate our paths 
that we can walk therein and not stumble; 
and through the equally glorious manifesta- 
tion of Power, the same life-giving Spirit is to 
us strength adequate to every duty. 

When we thus view the “unspeakable 
Gift” in its several important offices, and see 
its close connection with our best interests, 
our right doing in this state of being and our 
eternal welfare, well may we marvel that any 
of the rational family should disregard or hold 
in light esteem so great a treasure. But when 
this neglect is chargeable to ourselves, who 
profess the inshining of Divine Light to be 
our fundamental doctrine, and who have mea- 
surably realized its vitality, then indeed may 
our language be that of one formerly, “ Tell it 
not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon, lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph.” 

If there be cause for fear that this shield of 
defence has been carelessly cast away by any 
under our name, cannot the commencement 
of a new year be made an era of a new hope, 
even a renewal of covenant? Let us, at least, 
each one afresh examine our standing and see 
if it accords with our profession. Let us. see 
if our feet are firmly planted upon that ground 
which sustained George Fox when he stood 
alone in the midst of fierce and unyielding 
persecutions, or whether, during a long season 
of tranquility, we have, through unwatchful- 
ness, lost our footing, so that we feel not the 
everlasting Rock to be underneath. 

The commencement of a new year also 
affords a fitting opportunity for a close exa- 
mination of the ground upon which we stand, 
so that when asked to give a reason for the 
hope that is in us, we be not taken unawares, 
but rather, knowing in whom we have believed, 
having proven the sufficiency of the indwelling 
Word of life and power,and chosen it for our 
Counsellor and our King, we shall be able to 
say unto others, as one formerly said, “ Come 
see a man that has told me all things what- 
soever I did, is not this the Christ.” 


Tae Caristran PAtaway.—The commu- 
nication from “ L” has been received, and we 
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have unity with the concern expressed for “the 
young and inexperienced,” lest “ the practice 
of representing the Christian path as a tribu- 
lated one” should have a discouraging effect 
upon them. 

We believe that, undesignedly, an “evil re- 
port of the good land” is not untrequently 
made, through demeanor as well as word, by 
those whose peculiar mental organization in- 
vests them with gloom which casts a shadow 
where there should be a beam of light, and 
creates distrust where there should be no 
doubt. “ Wash and anoint” was the com- 
mand given to the disciples, that they might 
“not appear unto men to fast.” The yoke of 
Christ is easy and the burden light to the 
willing mind. Though the Christian is not 
exempt from the vicissitudes incident to mor- 
tality, yet afflictions cheerfully endured work 
out, as said the Apostle, “an exceeding weight 
of glory.” 

There is still given “the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” A cheerful giver the 
Lord loveth, and upon the faithful child are 
bestowed His choicest gifts—peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit. Let none then believe 
Him to be “a hard Master,” but rather be- 
lieve the Scripture testimony that “He af- 
flicts not willingly,”—that His “ people shall 
dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in sure 
dwellings, and in quiet resting places.”—Isa. 
xxxii. 18. 

With our friend we would earnestly invite 
the beloved youth to try for themselves the 
excellency of the pathway, which not only 
leads to the kingdom ‘of peace, is not only 
crowned with future bliss, but for those who 
walk therein there is a present joy,—a realiza- 
tion of that happiness which is ever the re- 
ward of well-doing. 


Tue CurisTIANITY OF THE PRESENT AND 
THE Furure.—A Lecture by Dean Alford, 
on this subject, delivered before the Leeds 
“Young Men’s Christian Association,” re- 
ported in the British Friend of Twelfth mo., 
interested us as proceeding from one holding 
a high position in the established Church, 
and whose influence mast necessarily be ex- 
tended. We regard the sentiments in rela- 
tion to charity for the religious faith of oth- 
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ers as worthy of all acceptation. He assumed 
the ground that Christianity was one thing, 
and the Gospel, or the Christian revelation, 
was another. And in this sense Christianity 
was not always the same, but the Gospel re- 
mained unchanged. It (the Gospel) was 
* Jesus Christ himself, other foundation than 
whom no man could lay.” 

Christianity was the building resting upon 
this foundation, and this might be, and in- 
deed must be, variously constructed. Not 
only would it vary in worth of material, and 
in power of endurance, according to St. Paul’s 
well-known similitude, but it also would, 
and must, vary according to differences of 
time, climates, national temperament, the 
habits of classes and situations of men; nor 
less so according to the prevalence at this or 
that time of certain currents of thought and 
inquiry. Christ was one, and true, and un- 
changeable; but a man’s Christianity, a 
family’s Christianity, a nation’s Christiani- 
ty,—nay, the whole world’s Christianity,—at 
any given time might be inconsistent and un- 
true, and liable to and needing change. 

By Christianity then he understood a man’s 
fashion of following Christ, and as each age 
and country had its own fashion, he should 
presume to inquire whether the present fash- 
ion in this land was right; whether it was 
calculated to meet the demands which our 
age and habits of thought were making ; and 
in so far as it might be thought that it failed 
in these points, what change it needed in or- 
der to correct that failure and enable it to 
hold its place as the Christianity of the fu- 
ture.” 

Doubtless the response to this inquiry of 
the Lecturer would be as varied as individu- 
al experience ; but we deem it a subject wor- 
thy the most serious thought for all, how far 
we, by acting out our highest sense of Divine 
requirement, are contributing to the realiza- 
tion of the millenial day when the love of 
God will be proved by walking in conformity 
with the law written upon the heart when the 
professors of Christianity shall be like-mind- 
ed with Christ Jesus, whose meat and drink 
consisted in doing the will of his Father in 
Heaven. 

Dean Alford “conceived that the person 


of the Lord Jesus Christ was meant to be the 
centre of the whole system ; that Christian be- 
lief rested in that one person with reverent 
affection, recognized Him as its object, and in 
humble obedience followed Him as its Mas- 
ter. It was, of course, a very different thing 
for all this to be professed, and for it really 
to be so. He supposed that there was no 
body of Christians who did not claim to ful- 
fill this requsite, who could not point to their 
formularies and other official practices to 
show that they did so; and yet he did not 
hesitate to say that a neglect of this essential 
matter was one of the chief faults of the 
Christianity of the present timc. The great 
object of an ordinary Englishman’s faith in 
these days, was not so much to glorify the 
Lord in heaven, ashis own Christianity.” 

He thought that “the Christian body to 
which he himself belonged had stronger faith 
in their church system, in their creeds and 
formularies and sacraments—yea, and in their 
written word—than in the living present per- 
son of their Divine Master.” He wished not 
to be misunderstood. “ Everything that he 
might say now, or at any other time, on the 
subject of the Holy Scriptures, was said with 
aview to enhance their authority and to 
further the influence among men which their 
Divine Author destined for them. But this 
could not be done by resting in them, and 
falling short of Him whom -they revealed to 
us. Let them stand in the very first rank 
among the means of grace and the ordinances 
of God, but in that rank let us keep them. 
They were not the end of faith, but the means 
to that end.” 


In regard to doctrine, it was his view that 
in proportion as we set store by our doctrinal 
confession, so ought we to remember our 
neighbor did the same by his, and as long as 
a trace remained among us of persecution or 
exclusion on account of doctrinal persuasion, 
so long our Christianity was defective. He 
would have each Christian body maintain and 
propagate by lawful meanis its own doctrines, 
for these never could be insignificant to him 
who held them aright, and he would have 
each Christian body “ fence about its position 
so as to keep itself pure according to its own 
doctrinal views.” . . . . “ We had absolutely 
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no right to judge our neighbor. It was one 
of the fundamental principles of the Reforma- 
tion that God alone was Lord of conscience. 
Did our neighbor believe in Christ? Did he 
profess and call himself a Christian? Did he 
call Christ his Lord and Master? Then was 
he within the pale of our common Christiani- 
ty, and ought to be treated as a Christian 
brother.” ‘ 

The above opinions with those which fol-| 
low in reference to the ceremonies of the 
Church, while not entirely in accordance with 
our own, yet are interesting and encouraging 
as another evidence that tho spirituality of | 
the Christian religion is being more and more 
acknowledged by an influential class in the 
community. If “the leaders of the people” 
can “cause them to err,” may we not with equal 
reason look for good fruit when these leaders 
are under the influence of a wisdom which gives 
a right understanding of the path which leads 
to“ that City which hath foundation, whose 
Builder and Maker is God.” 


Touching upon ceremonies, he (the Dean) 
said that though the ordinance of the Lord’s, 
Supper, as defined by the Church of England 
was so simple that most bodies of Christians 
were ready to accept it, yet how little of that 
ordinance could be traced up to our Lord’s 
authority. At first the ordinance was simply 
a breaking of bread and a social partaking. 
We failed to trace any act of consecration as 
we now professed it. When St. Paul spoke 
of the bread which “ we” break and of the 
cup of blessing which “ we” bless, he did not 
refer to any special class like the clergy ; in 
the original the pronoun was not absolutely 
unemphatic. But a mere social partaking 
gave opportunity for habits of disorder ; there- 
fore a more formal and more strictly regulated 
administration became necessary. But St. 
Paul gave no directions for alteration in any 
such sense as to make the ordinance in form 
what it now is. Did he therefore reject that 
form or think it undesirable? Far from it; 
but here was his point, that we had absolute- 
ly no right to require of any member of a re- 
ligious body that he should conform to that 
particular mode of fulfilling his Lord’s com- 
mand. What the Lord ordained bound a 
Christian man and nothing else. It was a 
charge of want of unity which had to be made 
against the Christianity of the present day. 
Much had been said and written lately about 
unity. Men had banded themselves together 
to promote the unity of Christendom, and 
churches far and wide had been solicited by 
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overt acts of communion to display this unity, 
but there had been immense confusion in un- 
derstanding this term ‘‘ unity.” As long as 
any outward conformity whatever was re- 
tained as its condition it was misunderstood. 
The only union of the Church Catholie con- 
sisted in its being one body under one head 
—the members acknowledging and not re- 
pudiating one another. Alluding to the sup- 
posed conflict between the discoveries of sci- 
ence and a belief in the literal inspiration of 
Scripture, the lecturer remarked that science 
and Scripture properly understood were per- 
fectly safe together. Surely it was not an at- 
titude befitting one ready to be taught of 
God to tremble and shrink from the possible 
result of scientific inquiry, and to be ever- 
more crying out that the Scriptures are in 
danger. Did they think that we had so com- 
pletely mastered the science of Scripture that 
we had nothing more to learn about its in- 
terpretation? Did they suppose that the 
Holy Spirit, who taught mankind of old, was 
teaching us nothing now ?—because both these 
presumptions seemed to be involved in what 
some of our teachers were now telling us. 
When we were informed that in the present 
day the direct tendency of knowledge and 
seience was the perversion and distraction of 
God’s truth, to say nothing of the contradic- 
tion involved in the terms themselves, we at 
once suspected that God’s truth in the mind 
of the speaker must mean not that truth which 
was revealed in proportion as it was humbly 


| sought, but simply his own interpretation of 


the letter of Scripture. Sayings like this 
served to exemplify the rashness which must 
be avoided in dealing with this subject, and 
moreover to show also what the Christianity 
of the present wanted, if it meant to have a 
share in the Christianity of the future. It 
wanted an attitude of faithful courage and 
humble self-distrust towards scientific inquiry. 
So far from decrying the researches of men 
like Darwin and Huxley, we might depend 
upon it that some of the greatest eclipses truth 
had ever suffered had been owing to men 
gathering round it and nursing it instead of 
giving it free course. He was persuaded that 
such procedure was simply suicidal, and if 
the Christianity of the present perished in it, 
we should have the future trying to do with- 
out Christianity at all; for we could not 
erush out truth—we could not forbid research. 
These would go on as earnestly, as fruitfully 
as they were going on now; and if we pro- 
claimed them as we had done, as hostile to 
Christianity, if we made an enemy of that 
which ought to be our chief friend, we should 
find the advance of scientific discovery too 
strong for all merely artifical and conven- 
tional religion. 
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The Dean then referred to another mat- 
ter, in which he ventured to think the Chris- 
tianity of the present was hardly making due 
preparation to become the Christianity of the 
future, viz., the necessity for a revision of the 
authorized version of the Scriptures. Every 
scholar, who regarded truth rather than 
ability, was constrained to confess that this 
version, excellent as it was, did not represent 
what we now know to be the exact meaning 
of the text of Holy Scripture. He had advo- 
cated a revision of the text over and over 
again, without meeting with support where he 
might reasonably have expected it. Men op- 
posed any “tampering,” as it was called, with 
the sacred text; others doubted the good ef- 
fect it would have. It had been said that all 
the alterations that could properly be made 
would not effect a single doctrine, or touch 
one article of the Christian faith. This he be- 
lieved to be perfectly true, but it had nothing 
exactly to do with the matter. If we were 
conscious we were sending forth to our people 
an inaccurate representation of the revela- 
tion of God to man, it was our bounden duty 
to correct that inaccuracy, let the results be 
small or great. It was also said that if any 


alteration was made the reliance of the Eng- 
lish mind in the English Bible would be 


shaken. He ventured to say the very oppo- 
site would be the case. Englishmen would 
see by a reference to what had been already 
done in this respect—first how little in 
amount was that which needed change, and 
next how much sense and clearness the text 
had gained by the change. Had the various 
alterations made from the earliest translation 
down to the time of James [., altered the 
English belief in and love and reverence for 
the Scriptures? No! They had rather 
strengthened it. He believed the time was 
now come when public opinion should ex- 
press itself upon this matter, and when a pub- 
lic organization should he made, so it might 
not be lost sight of. At present we were 
laboring under a disadvantage in the con- 
troversy with impugners of the Scriptures. 
If English Christianity was to become the 
Christianity of the future, a more true and 
perfect knowledge of the Scriptures must be 
one of the weapons not to be overlooked. 
Then there was the work of women in the 
church, one of the most pressing questions of 
all, a question demanding the: exercise of 
much good sense and mutual forbearance, 
and the curbing of childish fancies, but not 
to be, on account of its difficulties, put off to 
some more convenient season. Now let there 
be no mistake as to what had been the spirit 
and tendency of his remarks. The Chris- 
tianity of this country was at the present mo- 
ment on its trial. We have passed the days 
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of mere thoughts and books. We stand on 
the border of time and action. What shall 
that action be? It depends upon the Church 
of Christ in England to answer that question, 
God has given us Christianity not to be wor 
out and put by before the world was at an 
end, but for all nations, all classes, al! parties, 
all modes of thought. Should this Christiayj. 
ty fulfil its function over our land in the age 
now coming? Mark well the situation in 
which we found ourselves. Christianity 
could not coerce, could not persecute; that 
weapon of her sovereignty was taken from 
her by the law of the land; she could not 
prevail by railing, storming, anathematizing; 
those weapons had been taken from her, thank 
God, by the growth of common sense. Per. 
suasion was her only weapon left, and here 
again she was limited. We were more and 
more coming to days when persuasion must 
be sound persuasion. Time was when a well- 
quoted bit of Latin verse could decide a 
weighty matter lying altogether beside it. 
Nor was the day quite gone when a well- 
planted bit of banter sold at a premium which 
seriously disturbed the market. But it was 
passing by—the great master of the art of 
banter was still going up and down amongst 
us, but they were not belived in as they used 
to be. Men laughed and went on their way, 
but they were beginning to laugh less with, 
and more at, the scorner. Still less could 
Christianity expect to prevail ix this and the 
coming time with the weapons now ro largely 
used by a portion of the self-styled religious 
press—sthose of personal abuse and slander. 
Christianity will do well in all these matters 
to leave off going down to the Philistines to 
sharpen her defensive weapons. If she was to 
prevail it must be by love of truth for truth’s 
sake; by transparent. simplicity ; by self-dis 
trust and self-denial; by walking humbly, 
and sympathizing generously ; by large allow- 
ances and boundless forgiveness ; by putting 
off the spirit of the world, and putting on the 
spirit of Christ. 
pone 
MARRIED. 

HOPKINS—DIXON.—On the 21st of Twelfth mo., 
1869, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of Jas. 
Dixon, Talbot Co., Md., Isaac F. Hopkins, of Phila- 
daiphia, to Elizabeth A. Dixon, daughter of the late 
Robert Dixon, of Baltimore. 

DIED. 

THOMAS.—At her residence in Springboro’, Ohio, 
on the 21st of Twelfth mo., 1869, Hannah Thomas, 
aged 48 years, daughter of Josiah D. and Elizabeth 
Thomas, both deceased, 

WILSON.—On the 3d of Twelfth month, 1569, at 
the residence of her brother-in-law Isaac Hoopes, 
New Garden, Chester Co., Penna., Phebe Wilson, 
widow of David Wilson, aged 69 years. She was4 
member of Centre Monthly Meeting, and for many 
years an acknowledged minister of the Society of 
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friends, but for more than three years was inca- | 
pecitated for the attendance of religious meetings 
and the exercise of her gift, by a severe paralytic 
stroke, of which she finally died. $. M. 
WILLETTS.—On the 17th of Twelfth mo., 1569, 
at his residence in Westbury, L. I., Edward 8. 
Willets, in the 67th year of his age. His mother | 
dying when he was a child, he was placed under 
the esre of his grandfather Gideon Seaman, who 
trained him in the way he should go, which, when | 
he arrived at mature age, his judgment and con- 
science approved. He was through life a consistent 
aud usefal member of our Society, by example and 
preeept supporting its various testimonies and 
principles. Until near his close he was a steady 
attender of all our religious meetings, for many | 
years filling the station of an elder and other offices | 
in Westbury Monthly Meeting. It is evident that 
his day’s work was done in the daytime, and when 
prostrated on a bed of lingering sickness, he had 
little to do but quietly to wait for the solemn close. 
Although a great sufferer, not a word of complaint 
or murmur was heard by his attendants, and that 
we doubt not his immortal spirit has entered into | 
eternal rest with the redeemed. R. H. 


NOTICE, 

The meetings of the Executive Committee and 
the General Conference of the First-day School As- 
sxiation of New York, also the Managers and 
triends of Swarthmore College, will take place on 
the 27th and 28th of First month, instead of 20th 
and 2lst, as notived in the Inteliigencer; No. 43. 

J ricveyyaipiitiea 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Farmington, N. Y., lst mo. 23d, 11 A. M. 


bos 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

Friends’ Associction for the Aid and Elevation of 

the Freedmen will meet on Fourth day evening, 


First mo. 19th, at 7} o’clock, at Race St. Monthly 
Meeting Room. 


The attendance of Friends interested is urged, and 
contributions particularly requested, in order to 
prevent the necessity of early closing of the schools. 

Jacos M. Etxis, } Clerks 
Axvyg Cooper, "7 


LETTER FROM AN INDIAN AGENT. 
Inquiries are often made in relation to the 
progress of the work among the Indians under 
the care of Friends. The following letter has 
been handed us for publication, and we shall, 


from time to time, publish extracts from 
others : 


Nouart, Nesraska, Twelfth mo. 24th, 1869. 

o- e 

Esteemed Friend :—Thy letter dated Twelfth 
mouth 18th, inclosing check, has just been 
received. The sum of forty-five dollars, de- 
signed for the benefit of the sick and infirm, 
will do much towards relieving the sufferings 
and necessities of that class, I have, hereto- 
fore, painfully felt my inability to relieve 
many cases of destitution and wretched want 
that have forced themselves upon my notice ; 
and I can assure thee that the donation con- 
tained in thy letter was indeed opportune. 
During the past few months, I have spent a 
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large portion of my time in visiting and at- 
tending to the wants of the sick. Owing to 
the fact that my red children have not yet 
returned from their winter hunt, I can now 
do but little towards relieving their sufferings 
and wants. I feel gratefal to Friends of 
London Grove and others for their generous 
donation, and can wish them no better reward 
for their generosity than to behold the amount 
of good it is capable of accomplishing, and to 
know that a patiently suffering people will 
look to them with feelings of thankfulness, 
and in astrange tongue will call them blessed. 
None of the boxes, mentioned in thy letter as 
having been sent, have yet arrived. 
Thy friend, Apert L. Green. 


A Letter from “ The Brooklyn Social Union” 
to Samugt M, Janney, and his reply. 

To Samuel M. Janney, Superintendent, and Dr. Ed- 
ward Painter and the other agents of the Indians 
under the care of Friends in the Northern Super- 
intendency, State of Nebraska. 

Dear friends: — At a meeting of “The 
Brooklyn Social Union,” (a company of 
Friends and friendly people, numbering about 
one hundred, who meet on Fourth-day eve- 
nings to listen to readings and discussions 
upon religious, moral and miscellaneous sub- 
jects, and to indulge in social intercourse,) 
held at Friends’ Meeting-house on Schermer- 
horn Street, in the City of Brooklyn, on the 
8th day of the 12th month, 1869, the follow- 
ing minute was unanimously adopted, and 
the Presiding officer and Secretary of the So- 
cial Union were directed to sign the same and 
forward it to you. 

On last Fourth-day evening we listened to 
the concluding reading of the ‘‘ Report of the 
Joint Delegation appointed by the Commit- 
tees on the Indian Concern of the Yearly 
Meetings of Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York, respectively, composed of Benjamin 
Hallowell, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
Franklin Haines, of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, and John H. Dudley and Joseph Powell, 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to visit the 
Indians under the care of Friends, in the 
Northern Saperintendency, State of Nebraska, 
Seventh and Eighth months, 1869.” 

This full and satisfactory report, to all of 
which we have listened, has greatly interested 
and instructed us. We have thus obtained a 
clearer insight than we had before into the 
nature of the work upon which you have en- 
tered, the difficulties which you have to en- 
counter and overcome, the necessity that ex- 
ists for the labor in Christian love and fidelity 
which you are exercising, the deprivations to 
which you so willingly submit, and the hopes 
of benefiting the long outraged and suffering 
red men which animate and inspire your ef- 
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forts. We feel deeply sensible that the work 
of redeeming the Indians from their wild and 
savage condition with all its attendant mis- 
eries, and elevating them to a state of civiliza- 
tion with all its accompanying blessings, and, 
at the same time, protecting them from. the 
many wrongs which white men have imposed 
upon them from the day they welcomed white 
men to their shores down to the day in which 
we live, is indeed a work of no ordinary mag- 
nitude. We are alive to the responsibility 
which Friends have assumed in this matter, 
and which rests so heavily upon you. But 
we feel that our Heavenly Father, who “hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,” has al- 
ready blessed you and the good work in 
which you are engaged,*and our faith is that 
He will continue to bless you and it. 

We desire to encourage you, and to let you 
know that we are in close sympathy with 
you in all your endeavors and trials. It is 
our humble prayer that God will give you 
constant patience, wisdom and strength, and 
will crown your labors in this righteous cause 
with complete success, 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Brooklyn Social Union, 

Joseru WI.Ets, Presiding officer, 
Jostan T. Tupsy, Secretary. 
Brooklyn, 12th mo. 8th, 1869. 


Omana, Nes., 12th mo, 23d, 1869. 
Josern Wittets, Jostan T. Tussy: 


Esteemed friends :—Y our kind letter of 10th 
inst., together with the memento addressed to 
superintendent and agents in Northern Super- 
intendency, came to hand a few days since. 

It is encouraging to be assured that our 
Friends in the East remember us with affec- 
tionate interest, and that their sympathies for 
the objects of our care,—* the long outraged 
and suffering red man”—have prompted them 
to come forward with words of cheer and 
deeds of love. 

I have full faith that the efforts of Friends 
in this field of labor will not be fruitless, if 
we continue faithful to our trust and place 
our reliance upon the arm of Divine Power. 

There has been great prejudice and much 
hostile feeling towards the Indians in this sec- 
tion of country, but we have reason to believe 
some reaction in their favor has taken place 
in the public mind. 

If peaceable relations with most of the In- 
dian tribes can be maintained for a few years, 
and the friendly tribes on the reservations in- 
daced to become tillers of the soil, which we 
are endeavoring to effect, the way will be 
opened for a gradual and general amelioration 
of their condition. 

It is the policy of the Government now to 
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allot their lands in severalty to the Indians x: 
tled on reservations as fast as they are pre. 
pared for it, in order to induce them to form 
habits of industry and to adopt the customs 
of civilized life. With this view, surveys 
have just been completed on the Omaha Res. 
ervution, and have been commenced on the 
Winnebago and Santee Reservations. 

This measure gives great satisfaction to the 
Indians, and many of them have expressed ay 
earnest desire to have houses, live stock and 
farming implements, in order that they may 
live like white people. vag be 

To supply all these new wants, which are 
incident to their transition from savage to 
civilized life, will require a large amount of 
funds, for which we must depend on the liber. 
ality of Congress. 

The contributions made by Friends for sup. 
plying comfortable clothing and suitable food 
for the sick and infirm among the Indians 
have been liberal, evineing a deep interest in 
their welfare throughout our religious Society. 
I desire to be affectionately remembered to 
the members of the Brooklyn Social Union, 
and to express my acknowledgments for their 
kind memento. 

Your cordial friend, 
(Signed) Samvet M. Janvey. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

‘The indigent world might be clothed from the 

trimmings of the vain.’’—Go.psmira. 
“1s Ir 1?” 


Sister, mother, wife, or maid, 
Hast thou e’er the value weighed 
Of the decorative care 

Spent to make thy person fair? 
Thou, that call’st thyself a child 
Of the Saviour meex and mild, 
Think’st thou how His poor might be 
Comforted and blest by thee, 
Woald thy self-indulgent heart 
Choose the self-denying part, 

On the garniture of Dress 
Lavishing a little less? 


Oh! but this is hard,’’ you say, 
Things like these to cast away ! 
If the heart be all my care, 

Can it matter what I wear? 


Yes: for if with earnest mind, 

Purpose true, and feelings kind, 
Something thou would’st spare and gain 
From ‘‘the trimmings of the vain,”’ 
Gath’ring round thy form and face 
Less of bugle, bead, and lace, 

Ah! what precious store might rise 
E’en from this small sacrifice ! 

That which searcely counts on such, 
Given to Charity, were much : 

It might make the suffering glad, 
Send them from thee warm’d and clad: 
While there’s nothing lost to thee, 
Save a little vanity ! 

Form and color, true, are nought : 

But the time, the pains, the thought, 
And the money thou dost spend, 
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All for an unworthy end, 

If the heart were ‘‘ all thy care,”’ 
Conscience surely could not bear. 
Which is nobler then? to take 
Christian ground for conscience’ sake, 
Or to tread the beaten way, 

Decking this poor earthly clay 

All in Fashion’s frippery,— 

Lest thou should’st *‘ peculiar ’’ be? 


As my heart within me burned, 

Thus to speak my spirit yearned : 

Hap’ly, had I silent been, 

Utter silence had been sin. A 
Salem, N. J., Nov. 8, 1869. 


tee 


THANKSGIVING FOR SORROWS. 

(From the German of Leopold Schefer.) 
To care for others, that they may not suffer 
What we have suffered, is divine well-doing— 
The noblest vote of thanks for all our sorrows |! 
And daily thus the good man giveth thanks 
To God, and also to humanity, 
Which hourly is in need of aid and guidance. 
And who has not known misery? Dear sou! ! 
Who would not thank God for his sorrows all, 
When in their working they become so sweet ! 
Good for ourselves and for humanity! 
‘Tis thus the roots of the aloe-tree are bitter, 
Bat cast upon the glowing coals, how sweet, 
How lasting and diffusive is their fragrance | 
Yea, I have seem a lame and halting child 
Prop up most tenderly a broken plant ; 
And a poor mother, whose own child was burnt, 
Snatch from the flame the children of another. 
So generous man, return thou constant thanks 
For all thy griefs to God and to mankind, 
Aad ending grief will make unending joy ! 
Or, if it end not, it will be pure blessing 
While in the trying farnace thou dost good. 
And if from wo released, and happy, spread 
Thy happiness all round thee. So doth God. 
Suffering or happy, man, be always thankfal ! 


. W. M. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN INDIA. 


Another effort is in progress to secure a 
higher education of Indian women. Dr. Bur- 
zorjee, & Parsee physician, has lived in Eng- 
land for ten years past, with his wife and two 
daughters, in the hope that through them he 
might do something to introduce a ne 
culture among his countrywomen. e is 
now ready (says the London News) to return 
to Bombay, and the ladies of his family are 
willing to give their whole time and effort to 
the superintendence of a school in that city 
for native girls, Thete are no accomplished 
Indian women to keep schools, and as girls 
are therefore all taught by men, they leave 
school at ten or eleven, when the custom of 
the country withdraws them into the seclusion 
of the zenana. Dr. Burzorjee therefore pro- 

es that the new school, to be conducted by 

rs. Burzorjee and her daughters should re- 
ceive girls at ten years old, and give them the 
usual routine of a finished western education 
without interfering with their religious scru- 
ples or their social prejudices, 

Dr. Burzorjee aud his family offer their 
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services gratuitously, and it is proposed to 
raise subscriptions to start the school, with 
every necessary appliance of an Indian board- 
ing and day school. Itis proposed that the 
school fees shall be low, and that an Endow- 
ment Fund shall be raised fur free education, 
donors of £250 to have the privilege of nomi- 
nating a free boarder, donors of £100 that of 
nominating a free day scholar. It is also 
proposed to found scholarships and_ prize 
funds, and especially a Teachership Fund, to 
encourage native ladies to become teachers of 
girls’ schools. The scheme necessarily needs 
this support at first, owing to the apathy 
which exists in India as to female education. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY — “ SELF-PRINTS FROM NA- 
TURE.” 

At the last meeting of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Thomas Gaffield ex- 
hibited illustrations of what he calls “ photo- 
graphic self-prints trom nature.” While on 
a visit to the country, having with him his 
pressure frames and sensitive paper, it occurred 
to him that the colored autumn leaves might 
produce varied effects, just as the colored 
glasses did, on the sensitive paper exposed be- 
neath them. He exhibited various groups of 
colored leaves taken in this way; the red 
leaves generally cut off a very large amount 
of the actinic rays, while the other colors 
passed a considerable amount; the thickness 
of the leaves, their dryness from age and the 
hardnesg of the veins and ribs, are elements 
which determine the amount of chemical ef- 
fect upon the paper. From wreaths of leaves 
he went to ferns, arranged in various artistic 
forms, and as mottoes. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the first motto thus printed was 
** God is love,” and he was thus able to make 
nature herself proclaim, in letters of light, by 
the voice of the humble ferns, and in the lan- 

uage of flowers, the essential principle of 

hristianity. i 

The work is done as follows: Having pro- 
cured your design, place it under the glass of 
your pressure frame ; if a motto, it must be 
written backwards. Place your ferns, with 
muciliage, upon the glass within the lines of 
your design; put your sensitive paper on the 
glass, press the backboard down, and expose 
to the sunlight until you get a dark impres- 
sion. Have this print washed, toned, fixed 
and mounted by some photographic friend, if 

ou have not a workroom for the purpose at 

ome. The time of exposure varies with the 
seasons, the hour of the day and the state of 
the sunlight. In five or ten minutes, in a 
bright summer day, he has obtained a good 
impression, This dark background print, 
No. 1, is used as a negative to produce No. 2, 
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or a print with a white background, and in 
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Sun” writes that at a quarter to five, the whole 


which all the lights and shades of No. 1 are | Dortheastern sky was flooded with a lurid mass of 


reversed ; from No. 2, used as a negative, No. | 


1 can be reproduced, although the lines are 
not quite so sharp nor the effect so good as in 
the print taken directly from the ferns. By 
the aid of a camera any of these interesting 


pictures may be reproduced of any required | 


size. Many of these were exhibited. 

From leaves and ferns, he successfully ex- 
perimented with delicate alge from the shore, 
the bright feathers of birds, and brilliant 
wings of insects ; making thus the sun por- 
tray, with its powerful pencil, some of the 
most beautiful objects of the land, and sea, 
and air. 
cacy and beauty. What he had thus been 
able to accomplish in the midst of a busy life, 
he believed was sufficient to show that very 
important results might be expected from the 
further development of this proceas, especially 
in the illustration of the works of nature, by 
the most ethereal and at the same time most 
powerful agency of sunlight.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 

“More Mourners” are still engaged at 
funerals in England, and do a very lucrative 
business. American readers will be surprised 
to learn that they.were hired to attend Mr. 


Peabody’s funeral in Westminster Abbey. 
The correspondent of the New York Tribune 
thus describes their ludicrous appearance on 
that occasion : 

Old things die hard in England, yet they 


die. The other day, when the Queen entered 
London to open the viaduet, the crowd so 
chaffed the liveried footmen that the latter 
presently gave signs that under their plush 
and powder they actually had some of the 
sensibilities of men. On Lord Mayor’s day 
the most antique features of the show were 
all left out. But here at Mr. Peabody’s 
funeral—though it was by far the simplest I 
ever saw in the Abbey—there was preserved 
the mutes, and the wretched individual who 
is employed by the undertaker to bear on his 
head the black board with huge black plumes, 
exactly as Italian sellers of plaster casts con- 
vey their goods. When this person came 
with his load of funeral featheis nearly every- 
body smiled; some of the young were even 
surprised into a laugh ; and when the insignia 
of magnificent mourning excite the risibles, 
one would say it is about time for them to 
disappear.— Boston Transcript. 
ITEMS. 

A Baiuiant Avrora Bor#aus was witnessed in 
this city, at 5 o’clock on the morning of 3d inst., 
but was not observed by many persons. In Balti- 
more, however, attention was more particularly di- 
rected to the phenomenon, A correspondent of the 


These designs were of singular deli- | 


quivering, sifting cloud. In this red back ground, 
tongues of yellow light darted up towards the zenith; 
while over all these flowed waves of mellow light, 
rippling gently or breaking in masses like the 
surges of a heavy sea. At one time the red clouds 
were clearly defined in the northeastern sky by a 
distinctly marked boundary line of flaming color, 
reaching to the zenith, and farther to the east, in 
the blue sky, faint flashes of yellow could be dis- 
tinguished, The aurora extended from the north- 
east to the northwest points of the horizon, and 
sent tongues of flame upward until they met in the 
zenith, forming a crown, and still higher, fantastic 
wreaths of light could be seen. The stars were 
visible through the densest clouds of the aurora. 
The same phenomenon was observed at Fortress 
Monroe, between 3 and 56 A. M. It may here be 
mentioned that aurorus are frequently seen after a 
severe easterly rain storm, where the weather clears 
up with strong winds and cold. 


Tae planet Jupiter has been for three months 
presenting a spectacle of singular beauty. The 
equatorial belt, which has for years been the bright- 
est, is now not nearly so bright as the light belts to 
the north and south, which are of a pearly white. 
The central belt is of a rich golden yellow, instead 
ofthe white which it has shown for years. The 
dark bands between them are coppery red, while 
the poles and the belts near them are ashen blue. 
It is suspected that Jupiter has not so far cooled 
down as to have ceased to be partially self-lumin- 
ous. 


A singular method of making butter has lately 
come into quite extensive use in France, based upon 
the observed fact that cream is changed into butter 
by being simply buried in the earth. The theory 
of this result is not very intelligible, though the 
fact is stated to be beyond question; and in Nor- 
mandy and other parts of France, butter is actually 
prepared on a large scale in this way. The process 
consists in placing the cream in a linen bag of mo- 
derate thickness, which is carefully closed; then 
burying the bag about a foot and a half deep in the 
earth, and allowing it to remain from twenty-four 
to twenty-five hours. After the expiration of this 
period, the cream is found to have become hard, 
and it is then broken up, by means of a wooden 
beater, into small pieces, and enough water poured 
upon it to wash out the buttermilk. To prevent 
any mixtare of earth, it is advisable to enclose the 
bag in a second one of larger size and coarser 
quality... This method of making butter saves a 
great deal of labor, and separates the butter more 
perfectly than the ordinary process; and We are as- 
sured that butter thus prepared is uf most excellent 
quality.— The Methodist. 


The Bay of Samana, im St. Domingo, with a coast 
line of little less than one hundred miles, and such 
numerous coves adjacent to coal and timber sup- 
plies as make it advantageous to shipping, enjoys 
a capacity for harboring all the fleets of the world. 
These merits, it is said, have induced our Govern- 
ment to formally plant our flag on the soil of St. 
Domingo, and paid $150,000 in gold as the first in- 
stallment of a fifty years’ lease of Samana Bay for 
that sum annually, Cogent objections have been 
made to the lease of a doubtful title for so large 4 
sum; and we have yet to hear the official and un- 
questionable statement of our Dominican transac- 
tions which is due to Congress, and which soon 
will be given. 





